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CHAUCER'S CHEERFUL CYNICISM 

Be not to rakel ('rash') though thou sitte warme 
For if thou be, certayn, it wol thee harme. 

Troilus and Criseyde. 

Like Kipling's god, Chaucer was always on the side of the big 
battalions. He was, though no democrat, always with the 
majority. His ultimate convictions were those for which a heavy 
vote would be cast in any barracks, hotel lobby, or Rotary Club. 
They were such as no man ever had to die for. He believed that 
it is agreeable to be comfortable. He believed that sense pleasures 
are delightful. He believed that the inevitable must be accepted — 
his nearest approach to heroism. And he believed that acqui- 
escence in status and non-commital deference towards prevalent 
ideals insures the fullest possible harmony of pleasure and com- 
fort. Besides he believed that skillful and melodious poetry is 
a harmless and enchanting recreation, and for the poet the worthy 
occupation of all his highest powers. Such was Chaucer's faith. 

Now the creative production of Chaucer is enchanting. Its 
music is charming and not often cloying, varied and not often 
unnatural, delicate yet very masculine. His painting of the spec- 
tacle of life is multiform, rich, clear, and brilliant. And his 
retelling of old tales animates them and hitches them on by hook 
or crook to every man's experience. 

And so Chaucer's poems are more than recreation. Few are 
the English poets who have observed our world at once as sensi- 
tively and sanely. Few were able to understand so much, and 
rarely miss the humor. Accidentally and in defiance of his creed, 
he is ever and again displaying a fragment of the real through a 
rent in the apparent, holding up the wished to the outdoor light 
of the experienced, with a modest wink of tragic mirth. And at 
such times he is unqualifiedly great. 

But Chaucer shrank from the responsibility of greatness. He 
strove to save himself and others from the pangs of thought. 

Had his own profound reflections forced him to conclude that 
human nature is immutable, that vanity is the essence of ex- 
perience and consequently that a wise man could do no more 
than tolerate and try to cheer his fellows? Such would be an 
almost holy cynicism. 
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Or was he so exclusively the artist that meaning and value 
were irrelevant for him? So would say his more infatuated 
pious apologists. 

The unbiased, modern moralist would say that Chaucer simply 
didn't have the nerve to think things through! He perceived, 
but the price of interpretation was too great for him to pay. With 
the catholicity of a commercial traveler he chose to live and let 
live, he who could have done so much to help men to live well. 
Nothing short of courage proportionate to his observation, imagina- 
tion, and ear could have enabled Chaucer to be a leader for his 
age and race. The world bitterly needed a man whose sense of 
fact would widen his lips to an ironic smile when the fanatic's 
face grew long, whose warm participation in our common nature 
would enable him to fully sympathize, and who none the less 
could in an age of rampant cynicism ponder out a few limited 
beliefs on which to base a fuller life. But it had to wait for 
Shakespeare. For Chaucer lacked that daring for all his manli- 
ness. And so he was a benevolent and cheerful cynic. 

Chaucer was, in other words, a man of the world, worldly. For 
him, of course, as for all of us in our failures there were adequate 
reasons. His was the rare temperament and intelligence which 
admirably perceives how much there is to be said on both sides 
of every question. His was the extraordinary sympathy which 
could express the sentiments attendant on credulity he did not 
share. The faith in supernatural intervention could scarcely 
be more beautifully uttered than in the stanzas in The Man of 
Law's Tale from which the following lines are taken : 
Men mighten asken why she was not slayn? 



And I answere to that demaunde agayn, 
Who saved Daniel in the horrible cave, 



No wight but god, that he bar in his herte. 

"With such a gift of imaginative sympathy the encouragement 
was insidious to rest content with mere expression, as many 
readers suppose that Shakespeare did. And it is perfectly natural 
that he should not make the requisite exertion, painful for such 
a balanced mind, to think out preferences. Probably he had to be 
a cynic since he couldn't be a hero. 

Besides, how could Chaucer have been a free spirit? He was 
sold out to aristocracy, chivalry, and artificiality before his 
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apparently slow-maturing mind had approached discretion. 
When he was about seventeen years old he was already one of the 
uniformed embodiments of " conspicuous waste " for the royal 
family, as his father had been before him. About the time he 
was twenty-seven he was granted the first of two life-pensions, as 
one of the valets of the king's household. And what valet was 
ever other than a cynic? 

From 1368 to the end of his life Chaucer's fortune was more 
or less completely dependent on the favor of the ambitious and 
intriguing John of Gaunt. The Complaint of Mars, Troilus and 
Criseyde and The Booh of the Duchess were probably all written 
at his behest. The Parlement of Foules was written in symbolic 
flattery of the match between Richard II and Anne, and The 
Legend of Good Women was most likely written in repayment 
for the privilege Chaucer had just received at the hands of that 
queen of securing a permanent deputy to earn his salary as Comp- 
troller of the Wool Customs and of the Petty Customs. How 
could a man, however great a genius, think bravely and write 
with unfettered honesty who was the constant holder of govern- 
ment sinecures so varied in kind that he could not have been 
qualified for all, the recipient of daily pitchers and annual tuns 
of wine and the beneficiary of pensions often called for in 
advance? Certainly Chaucer relied on proved intellectual loy- 
alty, not honesty, when in the last fragment he is known to have 
written, the Envoy to The Compleint to His Empty Purse, he 
unequivocally implored Henry IV, the "verray King" late sup- 
planter of Richard II to " have minde upon (his) supplicacioun ! " 
The words to his purse in that poem, <( beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot 
I dye ! " are indisputably humorous, but equally they are a tragic 
demand for the price of his moral independence. 

Perhaps this inference from Chaucer's life would seem arbi- 
trary and extreme if the same whimsical postponement of moral 
values to consideration of safety, comfort and pleasure did not 
appear in his poems. At any rate readers might be completely 
excused for ignoring it. But what can one think — if he per- 
versely will think when he is reading diverting stories and charm- 
ing poetry — when he finds Chaucer constantly assuming that the 
most interesting people are members of royal families, or at the 
very lowest, knights, and always treating cherls with good natured 
condescension as individuals, with contempt as a group? For 
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Chaucer quotes Dante quite beautifully in The Wife of Bath's 
Tale to the effect that one should take "for the grettest gentil 
man " him who is the " most vertuous alway," inasmuch as " gen- 
terye is not annexed to possessioun." 

The only thing he can think is that Chaucer had the insight to 
understand and intellectually approve the greater poet's conception 
of true gentility but lacked the prejudice-flouting courage to vali- 
date that belief. He might have done so, for instance, by putting 
into the mouth of the poor parson a thoroughly lively, interesting 
story full of the kind of observation such a man would have had 
superb opportunities to make, and of the sober but invigorating 
humor which we have to assume in him in order to credit his 
existence. 

If Chaucer had deeply believed that nobility was an affair of 
character he would not have allowed the fact that the revolution- 
ists burned his patron's palace to prevent him from giving any 
consideration to their just protests except what is implied in his 
scornful allusion to the tumult stirred by " Jakke Straw and his 
meynee." 

How could the observer who saw that the fundamental differ- 
ence between a great general and an " outlaw " is merely one of 
the magnitude of his depredations and the number of his murders 
seriously present the knight-mercenary as "verray parfit?" He 
could because his perceptions were not more dynamic than his 
prudence. For Chaucer resembled the good-natured cynical Host, 
who warned the manciple not to be too severe in his strictures 
on the cook lest sometime the cook, in vengeance, expose his 
business tricks. He set up no exalted standard by which to 
measure his characters, because he did not enjoy having ideals 
and practice too searchingly compared. He wanted to be thought 
to approve of goodness as goodness. But he made no attempt to 
conceal his feeling that goodness was the specialty of a group 
set apart. The good were those who took his advice, 

Flee fro the prees, and dwell with sothfastnesse, 
Suffyce unto thy good, though hit he smal. 

This world being hopelessly evil from their point of view they 
were advised not to attempt realizing their ideals on earth; 

Tempest thee nought al oroked to redresse, 
In trust of hir that turneth as a bal. 
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They had their choice between participation in life and goodness, 
add they were welcome to their reward. The other alternative 
included wickedness not too disreputable, revealed only after it 
was too late for disgrace, and common sense and fun. As for him 
that was his choice. He attempted no synthesis of intelligence 
and goodness, despite his active humor. 

That is why his good people are so mawkishly other-worldly. 
In the Physician's Tale he tells us that Virginia often feigned 
sickness in order to get out of going to parties " wher lykly was 
to treten of folye." And Constance, though she too is a liar, 
always prefers goodness for its own sake to happiness. Arviragus 
compels his wife, the doubly doting Dorigen, to keep her adul- 
terous promise because pledges must be kept. And the poor 
parson, who is, with Chaucer's obvious connivance, a Dore in the 
eyes of the host and the pilgrims, preaches prolixly, as he frowns 
upon mere entertainment. And in the course of his disquisition 
he warns husbands not to love their wives too much, and bids 
them ignore their sex except for breeding purposes. 

Chaucer's own ideas about love are in the Canturbury Tales 
entrusted to the vulgar personages in whose force and bluntness 
he exults with the delight characteristic of a timid and cynical 
man. He comes near to being honest where his contemporaries 
would least expect to find his own opinions, in the Prologue to 
the Wife of Bath's Tale. By overlaying his protest against the 
ideal of celibacy with the tawdry sensuality of the gross sexualist, 
he saves himself from a committal. 

But he expresses the ascetic ideal he despised with a frequency 
perhaps calculated to take the place of earnestness. He unctuously 
relates the ridiculous tale of Cecelia who married with a fixed 
determination to remain a virgin. He himself joins, by more 
than one hymn, in the popular Mariolatry of his day. And his 
depiction in The Prioress's Tale of the little chorister who always 
knelt before the wayside figures of the Virgin and who was killed, 
before adolescence, sweetly still a virgin, has brought pathetic 
tenderness to the breasts of sentimental cynics in our day. 

Chaucer's conception of sex is diabolically cynical. Only a 
silly reader, of course, would protest against the medieval inde- 
cencies of the tales he vouchsafes permission to skip. Any man 
who was neither prudish nor prurient would chuckle at them, 
and note with amusement their superior naturalness, and strength 
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and delicacy of characterization. But it is not necessary to stop 
with the remark that Chaucer rejoiced in life and was not repelled 
by any of its obvious manifestations however naked. The further 
observation may be made that when he tells of the phenomena 
pertaining exclusively to passion he is exuberant, sympathetic, and 
convincing. He knew all about the love that sometimes passes 
in a month. He wished — and he was then in his warmest though 
weakest mood — that it might last forever, " cerclen hertes alle," 
and never inflict a lasting injury. " Alias ! alias ! that ever love 
■was sin, " he exclaimed ith the lascivious wife of Bath. But 
without excepting the idealized lust of Troilus and Criseyde, 
exclusively bodily love was the only variety Chaucer understood. 
In some poems, to be sure, the negligee of courtly adoration, 
iamentations, swooning and reticence about speaking the beloved's 
name is made use of to conceal the flesh. But nothing else but 
flesh is ever sought or found. 

Chaucer plainly believed that for gentle people love must seem 
spiritual and beautiful and mysterious, but that for all men it 
was essentially a transitory sport. The horrifying satire of 
Tolstoi's "Kreuzer Sonata" is perfectly appropriate to Chaucer's 
idealized love. With so cynical a conception of love, such oblivious- 
ness of the possibility of love which embraces the entire being and 
by affection links periods of passion and endures beyond them, 
it is not to be wondered at that Chaucer's usual presentation of 
marriage was sardonic. His own marriage seems to have been in 
conformity with, if not one determinant of, his cynical attitude. 
For the best evidence indicates that it was thru his wife Phillipa, 
one of the Ladies of the Chamber to Queen Phillipa, that he 
maintained influence with John of Gaunt. If, as seems likely, 
Phillipa Chaucer was the sister of John's mistress and later 
wife, Chaucer's calculations are intelligible. 

Chaucer's religious cynicism, however, cannot be charged to 
the too early-waking Phillipa. He consistently pretended that 
orthodoxy must be sound in spite of his unusual penetration into 
the mystery of evil, and his fantastic interest in such problems 
of scholastic theology as the compatibility of foreknowledge and 
free will. With the decorum familiar at funerals, he regularly 
paid his own respects to dogmas which were, so far as he saw or 
cared, defunct. An occasional wink behind his handkerchief in- 
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dicated to the worldly that all would be as usual following the 
ceremony. The pious were meanwhile cheerfully deceived by 
endless sanctimonious extracts from Boethius and the church 
fathers. 

His complacent satire on worldly and parasite ecclesiastics might 
seem an exhibition of passionate interest in justice and truth 
modified by a genial, catholic humor were it not for the fact that 
such satire was so familiar in his time, and so unquestionably 
warranted, that it was altogether safe. No " clerk " was in a 
position to cut down Chaucer's pensions. 

Similarly his irony always treats foibles universally and cheer- 
fully conceded: stupidity, credulity, extravagance, boastfulness, 
marital unhappiness, plain fraud. Seldom does Chaucer expose 
the subtler forms of pretence and self-deception, and he is never 
quite fearless in his irony. Is all this because he was primarily an 
artist, not a philosopher and moralist? Well, the artist who 
" rekketh not of what matere he take " thereby declares himself 
indifferent to fundamental values. Moreover for an artist who 
possessed insight and imagination such that he discerned the 
fatuity of "colors of rhetoryk" continually to invoke Greek 
divinities, to make unstinted use of apostrophe, to avail himself 
of countless traditional superlatives and absurd verbal inver- 
sions; in short to exercise so little discrimination in the employ- 
ment of contemporary paraphernalia was for him to fail in 
boldness. 

What indeed but essential cynicism, the supine refusal to be 
guided by courageous, honest thought, prevented Chaucer from 
beholding nature, since he professed to love it so, elsewhere than 
in gardens, and in forms other than flowers white and red and 
" foules " nearly always " smale " ? He never deliberately violated 
anything less important than his own conscience. 

To break through prized conventions, question traditions, and 
laugh at powerful fraud might not have been quite pleasant. And 
Chaucer was a cheerful cynic. 

He is so plesant unto every man 
(For craft is al, who-so that do it can) 
That every wight is fayn to speke him good. 

Sidney Hayes Cox. 

University of Montana. 
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